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CATECHISM 


THE 


FREEHOLDER'S 


POLITICAL 


QUESTION © 


HO are you? 
Anſwer. I am T. M. a  free- | 
holder of Great-Britain. 
Q. What privilege enjoyeſt thou „ 


being a freeholder of Great-Britain ? . "£2 


A. By being a freeholder of Great- 
Britain, I am a greater man in my civil 
capacity than the greateſt ſubje& of an 
arbitrary prince; becauſe I am n 
ned by laws, to which I give my con- 
ſent; 5 and my life, liberty, and goods | 

„ 
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cannot be taken from me, but accors 
ding to thoſe laws. I am a freeman. 


Q Who gave thee this liberty? 


A. No man gave it me. Liberty is | 


the natural right © of every human crea» 
ture. He is born to the exerciſe of it, 


as ſoon as he has attained to that of his 


reaſon; but that: my liberty is preſer- 
ved to me, when loſt to a great part of 
mankind, is owing under God to the 
wiſdom. and valour of my anceſtors, 
nter of. this realm. 


. Wherein daes this c which : 


thou'enjoyſt, cont? Ln 
A. In laws made is; allo een: 


of the people, and the due execution 


of thoſe laws. I am free not from the = 


5 law, but by the law. 


2. Wilt thou ſtand faſt in this li- 
derty, whereunto thou art born and en- 


# 
he's 


CATECHISM. 3 

5 titled by the laws of thy country? 
A. Ves verily, by God's grace, I 

will; and I thank his good providence 


s that I am born a member ofa commu- 
» | -nity governed by laws, and: not by ar- 
„ | bitrary power. 

s Q. What doſt do think | incum- 


bent upon thee, to ſecure this bleſſing 
f | to 1 and poſterity ? | 
e [ A. As Iam a free holder, I think i 8 
„ incumbent upon me to believe aright 
concerning the fundamental articles of 
h the government, to which I am ſub- 7 
ject; to write, ſpeak, and act on all oc- 
it 1 caſions conformably to this orthodox 
n 4 faith; to oppoſe, with all the powers of 
e my body and mind, ſuch as are ene- 
mies of our good conſtitution, toge- 
ther with all their ſecret and open a- 
betrors, _—_ to be obedient w_ King, 
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©, Tur FREEHOLDER'S 
- the ſupreme magiſtrate of the ſociety. 


Q. Rehearſe unto me the articles 


of thy political creed? 1-4 
A, I believe that the ſupreme, or 


legiſlative power of this realm, reſides 


in the King, Lords, and Commons; | 
that his majeſty King George the ſe- 
cond is ſovereign, or ſupreme execu- : 
tor of the law; to whom, upon that ac 
count, all loyalty is due; that each of the 


three members of the legiſlature are en- 
dowed with their particular rights, and 


offices; that the king, by his royal prero- | 


gative, has the power of determining 


and appointing the time and place of 


the meeting of parliaments; that the 


conſent of King, Lords, and Commons 1 


s neceſſary to the being of a law, and all 
the three make but one lawgiver; that as 
to the freedom of conſent in making of 


© CATECHISM. 5 
laws, thoſe three powers are indepen- 
I dent; and that each and all the three are 
bound to obſerve the laws that 3 are 
- | made. | | 
: Q. Why! is the ke legiltiv youu ſu- 
1 preme? 
1 A. Becauſe what gives law to al, 
. _ be ſupreme. 
2. What meaneſt thou by yy 
F to the King? 


„ © Au hw heard has Loy [INS | 


| law; andloyalty, obedience according 


— to law; therefore he, who pays this o- 


8 bedience, isa loyal ſubject; and he, who 


of | executes the King's commands, when 


is if bn to law, | is diſloyal and a trai- 


10 Is it not in the N that the 
EKing can do no wrong! 


A. It is for ſince Kings do nota& 


mark Doan et only on 


yin th wh rem agon ef». 
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3 by themſelves, but medi- 


ately by their officers, and inferior ma- 


giſtrates; the wiſdom of the law pro- 


vides ſufficiently againſt any undue ex- 


erciſe of their power, by charging all 


illegal acts, and all kinds of male-admi-. | 
niſtration upon their miniſters; bythe 


great regard, which is paidto the King 
by this maxim, laying him under an 


indiſputable obligation not to ſereen his 
miniſters from publick PW. or _ ö 


kck enquiry. 


Q. What doſt thou mean by ihe 


royal prerogative ? 

A. A Gerede Netz in the 
Eing to act for the good of the people, 
where the laws are ſilent, never con- 
trary to law, and always ſubject to 
the limitations of the law. 

Qls not then aebi the laws! 


cr ECHT ub © 7 | 
A. By no means; for the intention 
- | of government being the ſecurity of 
the lives, liberties, and properties of 
= | the members of the community, they 
never can be ſuppoſed, by the law of 
1 | nature, to give an arbitrary power over 
© their perſons and eſtates. King is a 
s * title, which, tranſlated into ſeveral lan- 
n | guages ſignifies a magiſtrate with as 
7 many different degrees of power, as 
= there are kingdoms in the world; and 
he can have no power but what is given 
eim by law; yea, even the ſupreme, or 
legiſlative power is bound, by the rules 
of equity, to govern by laws enacted, 85 
5 i and publiſhed in due form; for whats 
not legal is arbitrary. 
Q. How comes it that thoſe, is 
! endeavour to deſtroy the authority and 
independence of any of the branches 
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ofche legillatre, ſubvert the conſtitu- | [ 


tion ? 


conſtitution, the free and impartial 
conſent of each of the three members 
is neceſſary to the being of a law; there- 


fore if the conſent of any 0 * | 


is wilfully omitted, or obtained by 


ror or corruption, the legiſlature is vio- 4 


lated; and inſtead of three there may be 


really and effectually but one branch _ 


of the legiſlature. 


Qi. Canſtthou iluſtrate this "ey an by 


example? 


A. The royal 8 and that of I 
a ſmall part of that, in the late civil war; 
ſo that the very form of government Ja 


the houſe of Peers were both deſtroy- 
ed by the houſe of Commons, and by 


was annihilated. 


A. By the ae 105 of the 


1 - 


- CATECHISM. 9 
4 Q. Can you give me an inſtance, 
| where the form of government may be 
e kept, and yet theconſiiivden defrag. 
1 ed? FR. 
8 A. Ves. The Gs of the freego- 
.- | vernment of Rome were preſerved un- 
e der the arbitrary government of the 
= | Emperors. There was a Senate, Con- 
>» | ſuls, and Tribunes of the people; as one 
e mightſay, King, Lords, and Commons; 
h and yet the government under the 
Emperors was always deſpotick, and 
7 often tyrannical; and indeed the worſt 
of all governments is tyranny fanfic! 25 
* ys the appearance of law. _ 
Q. By what means fell that great 
Focople into this ſtate of ſlavery? 
As. I have read the Roman hiſtory, 
| and by what I can judge, it was by fac- 
= tion, corruption, and ſtanding armies, 
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4 Q. All theſe things might happen | 
to Romans: but did ever any parlia- 
ment of this nation 8 


10 the people? 


A. Tes. A pack d parliament, in 
Richard the ſecond's time, Eſtabliſhed ! 
by a law the King's arbitrary power, [ 
and with leave to name a commiſſion 
with parliamentary authority. Parli-- 
aments in Henry the eighth's time, 
were ſlaves to his paſſions, and one 


gave the King a legiſlative authority. 


And there are many inſtances of par- 
| laments making dangerous ſteps to- 
_ wards the deſtruction of the liberty of 
the people. I 
Q. Who were the Engliſhmonarchs, | 
Vo were the moſt indulgent to the li- 
berties of the people? 


A. The great King Alfred, who de- ; | 


3 CATECHISM. | 11 
*y | | claro that the Engliſh nation was as 
* free as the thoughts of man; the glo- | 
7 rious monarchs, Edward the firſt, Ed- 
ward the third, and Henry the fifth, who 
* vould not let his people ſwear to him 
d | till he had an opportunity of ſwearing 
r, | to them, at his coronation; and the 
n immortal Queen Elizabeth, who de- 
i-  clared it by law high treaſon, during 
& her life, and a premunire afterwards, 
ie to deny the power of parliament | 
y. in limiting and binding the deſcent, or 
r- | inheritance of the crown, or the claim 
to it. 
| Q. When were thoſe {laviſh maxims 
of hereditary, indefeazable right, and' 
s, _ prerogative, ſuperior to law, firſt 1 intro- 


1- | duced? | 
A. In the time of James the firſt; 

2- | who,by endeavouring to eſtabliſh them 
3 
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laid the foundation of all the miſeries 
which have ſince happened to his fa- 
mily; and it is the greateſt ſecurity to 
the preſent branch of it, that ſuch doc- 
trines, which ſow the ſeeds of jealou- 
ſy between the King and his people, 
are by the preſent eſtabliſhment quite 
exploded. 

QQ. Whatdoſt thou Wok from thoſe 
hiſtories? 

A. That a King of this realm, in 
the full poſſeſſion of the affections of 
his people, is greater than any arbi- 
trary prince; and that the nation can 
never be effectually undone but by a 
wicked parliament; and laſtly, to be 


thankful to God that, under our pre- 
ſent moſt gracious King, our conſtituti- 
on is preſerved entire, though at the 


ſame time there are many circumſtan- 


J CATECHISM, ' 13 
ces, which call loudly for vigilance. 
Qi. What are thoſe? 
A. Such as have been the fore um 

Co. Þ | ners and cauſes of the loſs of liberty in 

* other countries; decay of virtue and pub- 

e, lick ſpirit, luxury, and extravagance in 

te expence, venality and corruption, in 

private and publick affairs. 
ſe Qi. How comes there to be a decay 
of publick ſpirit, when there is more 

n than uſual a deſire to ſerve the publick? 

f A. If a deſire to live upon the pub- « 

- lick be a publick ſpirit, there is enough 


n ol it at this time; when extravagance 
2 makes people crave more, and the ad- 
e 


miniſtration of a publick revenue (per 
I © haps treble what it was before the revo- 


I - lution) enables the crown to giver more 
E than formerly. 
- ! Q. Whatdoſtthoufear from this? 
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A. That ſuch as ſerve the crown ; 


for reward may in time ſacrifice the in- 
tereſt of their country to their wants; 
that greedineſs of publick money may 
produce a ſlaviſh complaiſance, as long 


as the crown can pay; and mutiny, 
when it cannot; and, in general, that 


motives of ſelf-intereſt will prove an 
improper and weak foundation for our 
duty to our King and country. 


country? 


A. I would die to procure its prof. 


perity; and I would rather that my poſ 
terity were cut off, than that they ſhould 


be flaves; but as providence at preſent 
requires none of theſe ſacrifices, I con- 


tent myſelf to diſcharge the ordinary 


duties of my ſtation, and to exhort wed 4 


8 to > do the fame. 
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Q. What wouldſt thou do for thy C 
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What are the duties of your ſtation? 
1 190 endeavour, as far as I am 
able, to preſerve the publick tranquil- 
lity; and, as I am a freeholder, to give 
my vote for the candidate, whom I 
judge moſt worthy to ſerve his coun- 
try; for if from any partial motive I 
ſhould give my vote for one unworthy, 


1 ſhould' think my ſelf juſtly charge- 


$ able with his guilt. 


7 Q. Thou haſt perhaps but one vote 
50 f five hundred, and the member per- 


haps one of five hundred more; then 


Four ſhare of the guilt is but ſmall. 
A. As he, who aſliſts at a murder, is 


guilty of murder, ſo he, who acts the- 
loweſt part in the enſlaving his coun- 


try, is guilty of a much 8 2005 crime 
than murder. . 
Q. Is enſlaving one's country a 
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greater crime than murder? 4 

A. Ves; inaſmuch as the murder of j kn 
human nature is a greater crime than 7 | 
the murder of a human creature; or Fa 
28 he, who debaſeth and rendereth mi- 1 
ſerable the race of mankind, is more f. 
wicked than he, who cutteth off an in- c 


3 +7 


 dividual. | 3 
why is e mankind mur- e 


dering human nature? 0 


A. Becauſe mankind in a ſtate of 4 


| flavery and freedom is a different ſort 


of creature; for proof of this I have 1 
read what the Greeks were of old, and 4 
what they are now in a ſtate of ſlavery. ? 
Q. What is become of the Heroes, 
Philoſophers, Orators, and tree citi- 
zens of Greece? ; 4 
A. They are now ſlaves to the great 
Tu rk. | Hf 


1 
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Q. What is become of the Scipio 1 
orf and Cato's of Rome? . 
A. They ſing now on the Engl 
or ſtage. 
ni- F Q. Does not the l occa- 
bre one by abſolu te monarchy make the 
in- country thrive? 
A. Peace and plenty are not the. 
11 genuine fruits of abſolute monar- 
ch; for abſolute. monarchies are more 
of ſubject to convulſions than free govern- 
re ments, and ſlavery turneth the fruit; 
* ful plains into a deſart; whereas liber: 
d | ty, like the dew from heaven, ftucti- 
fieth the barren mountains. This I 
have learn'd from travellers, who have 
u- uſited countries in both conditions; 
tberefore, as I faid before, I ſhould 
4 } reckon myſelf guilty of the greateſt 
2 crime human nature is capable of, if I 


„ 2 


at 
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were any ways acceſſary to the enſlav- 
ing my country. I hough I have butone 


vote, many units make a number; and 


if every elector ſhould reaſon after the 
ſame manner, that he has but one, what 
muſt become of the whole? a law of 
great conſequence, and the election it 


of the member, who voted for thatlaw, 


may be both carried by one vote. Great 


and important ſervices for the liberties 


of their country have been done by or- % 


dinary men. I have read that the inſti- 
tution of the Tribunes of Rome, or the 
whole power of the Commons, was 
owing to a word ſpoke in ſeaſon by a 


common man. 


Q. Is it not lawful then to ** vl 
bribe from a perſon otherwiſe worthy 
to ſerve his country? A 


A. No more than for a judge to 
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take a bribe for a righteous ſentence; 
| nor is it any more lawful to corrupt, 


than to commit evil that good may come 
of! it. Corruption converts a good ac- 
tion into wickedneſs. Bribery of all 


F orts is contrary to the law of God; 
it is a heinous ſin, often puniſh'd with 


the ſevereſt judgments; it involves in 
it the ſin of perjury, as the law ſtands 
3 ow; and is beſides the greateſt folly 
and madneſs. 
1 Q. How is it contrary to the law 
Pf. 1 E 
. The law of God faith ME 5 " 
Rag ſhalt not wreſt judgment; Thou 
ſhalt not take a gift. If it is a ſin in a 
| it is much more in a lawgiver, 
or an elector; becauſe the miſchiefs 
eeanon' d by the firſt reach only to 
individuals; that of the laſt may affect 
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whole nations, and even the deheratis . 


ons to come. The pſalmiſt, deſcrib- 


ing the wicked, ſaith, his right hand is : 
full of bribes. The prophet, deſcrib- Þ 
ing the righteous, tells us, he ſhaketh his 
hands from holding a bribe. Samuel, : 


juſtifying his innocence, appeals to the 


people, of whoſe hands have I taken a | 
bribe? Then as to divine vengeance, ** 
holy Job tells us, that God ſhall deſtroy 

the tabernacle of bribery. Achan's ava- 


rice, who had appropriated to his own 
uſe the golden wedge and the Baby- 
loniſh garment, brought the judgment 


of God upon the whole people, ſo that 
they fled before their enemies, till the 
criminal was diſcover'd and ſtoned to _ 
death. The leproſy adhered to Gehazi |} 
(the ſervant of Eliſha) and his houſe 4 
for ever, for taking a bribe from Naa- 3 
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5 man, a rich miniſter of a great prince. 
« Therefore he, that taketha bribe, may 
1 Jodl expect what is threaten'd in holy 
* writ; he ſhall not proſper in his way, 


neither ſhall his ſubſtance continue; 


bis ſilver and gold ſhall not be able to 


deliver him in the day of the wrath of 


A 


the Lord. 
Q. Why is he that taketh a bribe, | 
guilty of the ſin of perjury? 


A. Becauſe he ſweareth, 


the people called Quakers, I A. B. 
| do ſolemnly'affirm) J have not receiv- 


© © ed, orhad by myſelf, or any other per- 


x © ſon whatſoever in truſt for me, or for - 
my uſe or benefit, directly or indirect 
* h. any ſum or ſums of money, ol- 


4 


A. B. * do ſwear (or being one of 


* This oath i is enjoined by the late RES Fa act for pre- | 
1 e W te and E e at elections. 


R X . 
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22 THE FREEHOLDER'S | 
« fice, place or employment, gift or re- © | 
ward, or any promiſe or ſecurity for a- N 
* ny money, office, employment or 1 
gift, in order to give my vote at this 
election; and that I have not before 
been polled at this election. 


Qi. What thinkeſt thou of thoſe, |? 

whoare bribed by gluttony and drun- 4 
2 [4 

kenneſs? 4 
. 


A. That they are viler th aao, 3 
who ſold his birth- right for 4 meſs of 1 
porridge. F 

Q. Why is taking a bribe mo or x} 
a 8 4 
A. Becauſe I muſt refund ten- fold; in 
taxes of what I take in elections; and the 
member, who bought me, has a fair 
pretence to ſell me; nor can I, in ſuch 
a caſe, have any juſt cauſe of complaint. 
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a6 What wilt thou ſay then to the 


D that offers thee a bribe? 
1 A. I willfay, © Thy money pe- 
' 5 riſh with thee! as thou art now pur- 
L 3 thy ſeat in parliament, I have 
[jul reaſon to ſuſpect thou reſolyeſt to 
ſell thy vote. What thou offereſt, and 
7 © what thou promiſeſt may be the price 
© * of the liberties of my country. I 


ä 


5 © will not only reje& thy bribe with 
2 © diſdain, but will vote againſt thee. 


Q. Is not the juſtice of a King ſuff. : 


7 cient ſecurity for the liberty of a peo 
4 ple? 


Ad The people * to 5 
ſecurity for all that js valuable in the 


F world, than the will of a mortal and 


fallible man. A King of Britain may 
make as many peers, and W he 
pleaſeth; therefore the laſt and beſt ſe» | 
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curity for the liberties of the people, is 


is a houſe of commons genuine and Pu 
independent. fo 
Q. What meaneſt thon by a genuine of 
houſe of commons? va 
A. One, that is the lawful ſue of m 

the people, and no baſtard. 18 

Q. How i is a baſtard houſe of e com- | ® 
mons produced? _ 1 I 


A. When the people * terror, 1P 
| corruption, or other indirect means, t 
chuſe ſuch as they otherwiſe would not 1 
chuſe; when ſuch as are fairly choſen, f 
are not returned; when ſuch as are re- 
turned, are turned out by partial votes 
in controverted elections, and others 
not fairly choſen ſet in their places. 
QQ How may a houſe of commons 
become dependent: 


A. When the freedom af" voting 


nd 
ne 


pf 
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is deſtroyed by threatnings, promiſes, 


le, 


puniſhments, and rewards; by the open 
force of the government, or the inſults 
of the populace ; but above all by pri- 


vate influence; for they, who are ar- 


med with the power of the crown, 
have many ways of gratifying ſuch as 
are ſubſervient to their deſigns, and 


many ways of oppreſling ſuch as op- 
1 poſe them, both within the bounds * 
the law. 


= Can a King have a more faith- 


; ful council than a houſe of commons, 
which ſpeaketh the ſenſe of the people? 


A. None; for they will not only 
give him impartial counſel, but will pow 


erfully and chearfully aſſiſt him to ex 


ecute what they adviſe. | 
. What are the marks of a per- 
ſon, worthy to ſerve his country in 


D 2 
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parliament ? 4 


A. The marks of a A 8866 ruler gi- 
ven in ſcripture will ſerve for a parlia- 


ment - man; ſuch as rule over you ſhall 


be men of truth, hating covetouſneſs; 


they ſhall not take a gift; they ſhall not 


_ afraid of the face of a man, Deut. 


Therefore I conclude, that the 


re of a good parliament-man are 
riches with frugality; integrity; courage; | 
being well · affected to the conſtitution; . 


knowledge of the ſtate of the country; 


| being prudently frugal of the money, 


Careful of the trade, and zealous for 
the liberties of the people; having ſtuck 
to the intereſt of his country in peri- 


lous times, and oy Gu] in at- 


— 


bribe? | 


Q Who is moſt lk to ake 4 


money ſo neceſſary at this time? 


1 cATECH IM. 27 
A. He, who offereth one. 
Q. Who is likely to be al of 
the people's money? 
A. He, who puts none of it in his 


own pocket, 


Q. You ſeem by this to be 45015 


7 from chuſing ſuch as accept places and 


gratuities from the crown. What is 


= ou reaſon for this partiality ? 


A. I am far from thinking that a 


man may not ſerve his king and his 


country faithfully at the ſame time. 
Nay, their intereſts are inſeparable. 
Mr. Such an one, my lord's ſteward, 
is a very honeſt man; and yet if J had 
any affairs to ſettle with my lord, I 
would chuſe my neighbour for a refe- 
ree rather than my lord's ſteward. 


Q. Why is frugality of the people 5 
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A. Becauſe they have run out much, 


and are ſtill much in debt. My father 


and I have paid our ſhare of one hun- 
dred millions, and I have heard there 


are near fifty more to pay. I grudge 
not this prodigious expence, as far as it 
has been te ede price of liberty; 
but as it would grieve me much to, ſee 


this bleſling raviſhed from me, which has 


coſt me ſo dear; ſoon the other hand I 


think it expedient to ſave, now the affair 
is over, and the government ſettled. _ 
Q. Who are thoſe, who are fo 


careful of the trade of the nation? 


A. Such as are willing to keep it 
from all vexatious interruptions by in- 
ſpections, entering into houſes, ſeizures, 
ſuits; and the oppreſſion of tax-gathe- 


rers, as much as poſſible; ſuch as are 
willing to take off the burthenſome 
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duties which encreaſe'the expence of 
the workman, and conſequently the 
price of the manufacture. 

Q. But as you have a freehold, 
would you not be willing to be excu- 
ſed from paying two ſhillings in the 
| pound, by laying exciſes upon other 
I parts of our conſumption? 

A. No doubt but every landed 
I man would be glad to be free from 
paying two ſnillings in the pound; 
but, at the ſame time, I would not 
\ | raiſe, by another tax, two ſhillings in 
| the pound, nor one ſhilling in the 
pound for a perpetuity; for parlia- 
ments, who have no more to give, may 
„be diſappointed for redreſs of their 
grievances. Beſides, I would not be de- 
luded by an impoſſibility; for if my 
tenant has any new tax laid upon him, 
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T am afraid he will not pay me ſo much 4 
rent; fo that the new tax muſt {till abs 
| is land. Then it is utterly impoſlible , 
y exciſes what ſhall be equiva- 
_ to two ſhillings in the pound, with- 
out the ruin of trade; for the exciſes, 
which are ſettled already, generally 
ſpeaking, raiſe double the duty on the 
people, of what they bring into the go- 
yernment. T 
2. Ho canſt hon prove that | 
A. By experience of ſeveral exciſes, | 
as een candles, ſoap, &c. What- 
ever is brought into the publick by thoſe- |_ 
exciſes is raiſed double upon the people; 
therefore if à million of money, or 
what is equivalent to two ſhillings in 
the pound; were levied by exciſe, it 
would be two millions on the exciſed 
commodities, which muſt deſtroy 8 


3 — 


4 __ ſubject of trade in Britain. 


caArECHIMM. 


Q. Why do'ſt thou inſiſt that a 
knoieladge of the ſtate of the country 


is a neceſſary qualification for a perlie- 


ment-man? 
A. Becauſe this is a qualification, 


of late, very much unheeded. I have 
heard that there are many corporati- 
ons, which never ſaw their members. 
Q. Is then a writ of parliament on- 


ly a conge d' elire for a biſnop, where 


the King nominates ? 
A. God forbid! bu crown is es 


ver to meddle in an election. 


Q. Why is aſſiduous artendance fo 


} neceſſary? 


A. Becauſea — is in 
truſted with the lives, liberties and pro- 


perties of the people, which have of- 
ten been endangered by the non · atten· 
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dance of many members; becauſe, if re- , 


preſentatives do not attend, I may have 
a law impoſed upon me, to which I 
had no opportunity of giving my aſſent. 

Q. Thou haſt prudently and juſtly 


reſolved to promote, to the utmoſt of 


thy power, the publick tranquillity. 


What are the advantages thou Aa 
from that? 


A. All the advantages cefking 
from political ſociety depend upon the 
publick tranquillity. Beſides, by pub- 
lick tranquillity, armies, which are a 
mark of diſtruſt of the affections of the 
people, may be diſbanded. 


Q. Why do ſt thou not love armies, 
in time of peace? 8 


A. Becauſe armies have overturned 
the liberties of moſt countries; and 
all, who are well- affected to liberty, 
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ever hated them; becauſe they are ſub- 


je& to an implicit obedience to their 


officers, and toa lawof their own; be- 


cauſe theyare ſo many luſty men taken 
from work, and maintained at an ex- 
travagant expence upon the labour of 
the reſt; becauſe they are many ways 
burthenſome to the people in their 


quarters, even under the beſt diſcipline, 


eſpecially in dear countries; becauſe 
there are ſo many preferments in the 


hands of deſigning miniſters; and laſt- 


ly, becauſe the King will never be de- 


nied an army as great as he pleaſcth, 
when it is neceſſary. 


FINIS. 


